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This paper addresses the northern interface between the 
United States and Canada as that interface bears on resource 
development and management, specifically the Alaskan frontier 
With the Yukon. I am concerned not just with that 14lst 
meridian as a line on a map but as the boundary condition 
between two very different places, the beginning and the end 
of two nations, two cultures, two economies and two different 
ways of looking at oneself, one's country and at the world. 


That boundary is deceptively understated. On the surface 
there is little demarcation, as there is, for example, along 
the western border of Maine with Quebec where forest faces 
field, or at Mexicali/Calexico where the cultures and 
economies of two nations stand in stark contrast. Through 
the boreal forest the 14l1st meridian is but a cleared 
Swath. Above or north of the trees there is no Sign at all. 
There are but two official border crossings, one on the 
Taylor Highway and one on the Alaska Highway. The apple 
pie and coffee tastes much the same on either side. Few 
people even notice the language change, except for the 
emigration officers, who are trained to pick up every 
national idiom and inflection. Yet each country brings up 
Snugly to that frontier its total national character. Each 
square inch is either Canadian or America; there is nothing 
in between, no common ground, no transition. 


That Canada is different from the United States goes 
without saying. Nevertheless I would like to reflect 
briefly on some of the more critical differences bearing 
on this border land, differences which produce a set of 
paradoxes of considerable significance in resource management 
ond planning, as well as simply coming to a better understanding 
femetes Darticular frontier country. Of course, at the exact 
border, Alaska and the Canadian North reduce to the same thing 
the same set of points. But these are infinitesimals and of 
no c@ensequence. What is of consequence are the larger units 
behind the line, the general nature of the Canadian North 
and Alaska, and generally they have rather different physical 
aspects, even without regard to cultural and political 
characteristics. 


The Canadian North is strongly continental in character. 

The land is vast and the seas are icy. It connects to places 
like Edmonton, Winnepeg, Montreal. The winters are cold, the 
winds severe, and there is no relief for thousands of miles. 
Alaska, on the other hand, is very much a maritime state. 
Anchorage is one of the cities of the Pacific Rim, a few hours 
from Seattle, Honolulu, or Tokyo. It reflects those places 
and is closely tied to them. Because of maritime effects and 
mountains, the winters of Alaska,are diverse and complex. 
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Diversity is probably the most striking feature of Alaska. It 
is a land of glaciers and fjords and mountains and coasts 

of great variety, climates that change dramatically from 

one side of the mountain to the other. The landscape is 
dominated by mountain glaciation both today and in relic 

from the Pleistocene, mountains carved by glaciers, valleys 
Still flooded and choked by glacial debris, through which 

the overcharged rivers flow, barely able to carry the load 
given them by the glaciers, let alone to create their 

Own erosional patterns. 


The Canadian North, in contrast, is dominated by one 
great feature, the Continental Shield, a vast erosional 
landscape of ancient rock, new and rough surfaces, and rivers 
which wander aimlessly from pond to bog to lake, as though 
getting to the sea was of no great consequence. These great 
arctic plains merge on the north with the Arctic Archipelago 
and the Arctic Ocean, on the west with the great Mackenzie 
River Valley, and on the south with more plains. Only to the 
north and east is there relief in the mountains rimming Baffin 
Bay. This plain is a dramatically different landscape from 
anything in Alaska, and it is nearly two and a half times 
larger than Alaska. 


The implications of these fundamentally different landscapes 
Brempstriking. Not only is it basic to the aspect and character 
of the land, it greatly influences surface movements and sets 
clearly distinct resource development potentials. The Mackenzie 
River, for example, offers a transportation corridor virtually 
from the industrial/agricultural centers of Alberta directly 
to the Arctic Ocean. Thus the Canadian Beaufort Sea is 
relatively accessible from Edmonton-Calgary. The Alaskan 
Beaufort Sea, on the other hand, is just down the shore but 
very remote from any American counterpart of the Alberta 
development complex. Working on the ground you can feel this 
difference. On the American side of the border you are seriously 
overextended. You fly in your-fuel in drums and worry 
considerably about making it back out in an emergency. You 
are operating in a most zealously guarded wildlife range and 
obligated to leave no marks, to disturb nothing, which means 
working only when there is no significant biological acciva Ly - 
When you leave, you take everything you brought in back out 
with you, even your body wastes. Just over that unmarked 
border is a wholly different world. There are tracks and 
trails and traffic of all sorts. Even by Skidoo it is only 
hours to the bars of downtown Inuvik. You feel very close 
to home base, and you are. 


There is a similar situation as you fly down the Forty- 
mile. On the Alaskan side it is quiet and seemingly pristine. 
Nothing much seems to have happened since the Gold Rush. While 
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there are no signs or border guards, you can tell the moment 
you enter the Yukon. The river is clouded from mining, the 
hills are scoured by hydraulic operations, and there are trails 
and roads; just around the corner is the great scar and cloud 
and noise and confusion of the Clinton Creek asbestos mine. 

It is one of the foibles of nationalism to attribute 

Virtue to political units. I have lived and worked long enough 
on both sides of this particular border to have become very 
confused about national virtue. I have no comment to make 

on that subject. I am not even certain whether Clinton Creek 
is good or bad. I do know it is an eyesore and that it is 

part of what is different on either side of the 141st meridian. 


In large part these contrasts are a product of political, 
economic and cultural differences. Yet the major physical 
differences between Alaska and Canada certainly have influenced 
the way each political unit has responded to resource potential. 
While Alaska is close to Seattle and Tokyo is one sense, it is 
very far from the nationally protected industrial centers, of 
its own country and poorly connected. Alaska is somewhat 
foreign to the rest of the country. The Canadian North is both 
physically and psychologically close to the heart of Canada. 

The Trans-Alaska oil pipeline, for example, crossed an horrendous 
array of mountains, rivers and muskeg to reach a fjord which 

then made the oil only accessible by ship to the wrong part 

of the country. When and if oil of economic quantity is found 

in the Canadian equivalent of the North Slope, it is a 

relatively simple matter to pipe it up the alluvial plain of 

the Mackenzie River and into the existing national pipeline - 
network. 


Geography is a field very sensitive to the interplay of 
physical and cultural elements of landscape. I want to avoid 
the suggestion that people are how they are because of the 
place they live. Yet we should grapple for a moment with 
differences in the national character. In the past few years 
there has been a good deal of national self-analysis in Canada. 
The Canadian character has been seriously and in some cases 
rather harshly scrutinized. In particular the notion of 
Canadians as a northern people has come under attack. Therein 
fs @ Curious paradox. I once taught courses on the Canadian 
North at the University of Toronto, an experience which suggested 
‘to me that the Far North at least is not readily perceived 
by mid-latitude Canadians, nor is it a place of great interest 
to the general population. Yet is is.a part of the national 
psyche, something like the hats and boots of Texans; though he 
May never see it or even think much about it, the North is part 
of his self-perception. Of course, in reality Canadians cluster 
as tightly as possible to the warmest parts of the country and 
make up very prominent portions of the populations of Bermuda, 
Big~wida, California, and Hawaii., There are, in fact, nearly 
ten times more Canadians residing in Los Angeles alone than in 
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all of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. One is impressed 

in the Canadian North, particularly outside the major centers, 

by the apparently high proportion of professional people from 
other countries. The population of the territories is not 

very great in any.event. There are roughly three times more 
Inupiat and Yupik Alaskans than Inuit Canadians, and a very 
-large part of the western Inuit are, in fact, transplanted Nunamiut 
from Alaska. The total Native population of Alaska is probably 
twice that of both territories combined, and the total population 
is about five times greater. Only in the Yukon is there any 
Significant non-Native resident population. It is entirely 
possible with a little traveling to get to know just about every- 
body, or at least every resident family of Canadians North of 
Sixty. In a human sense, it is a very small place. If only 

in numbers of people, it follows that the sum total of Canadian 
northern experience cannot be very large, at least in the sense 
of experience with permafrost, roadless areas and arctic 
ecosystems. I am not calling to question the quality of that 
experience, and certainly not the ability of Canadians to cope 
with the climates of Montreal or Edmonton, but these are not 
places much different in northern aspect from Minneapolis. 

What I am saying is that we should not have great expectations 
for Canadian northern technology on the basis of actual 

permanent populations and activity in the Far North. 








BepeioOOk brichiy at the larger national populations. of 
Peeeuntted States and Canada as it might bear on the northern 
border country. Americans are mostly English-speaking people 
whose ancesters came from Germany (primarily) and other 
European countries (including England), from Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. They are the founders, inheritors and perpetrators 
of a populist, integrationist, revolutionary republic. Canada 
was founded, in large part, as a refuge from populist, 
republican revolutionaries. Integration, republican government, 
revolution, and the will of the people are not seen as essential 
virtues to Canadians, many of whose forebears made it to 
Canada just ahead of republican lynch mobs. In underlying 
principles, the United States shares far more in common with 
Mexico or even modern Cuba than with Canada. What Canada and 
the United States do share is an incredible national homogeneity. 
Setting aside Quebec for the moment, mostly because I.don't 
want to argue about it, one cannot travel in the rest of Canada 
without recognizing a national character of considerable strength. 
It is especially startling to see that character shared by 
hunters of sea mammals on Victoria Island who don't use the 
English language and by West Indians in Toronto. I remember 
lessons given me on Canadian citizenship by an ancient Loucheux 
woman who presided over a fish camp somewhere between Fort 
McPherson and the place where the Rat River empties into the 
Mackenzie. To that point I had not been able to understand how 
Native Canadians could tolerate the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. She explained it to me in a way that would have made 
proud the heart of any United Union Loyalist in Kingston. It 
had something to do with the need for good government and the 
responsibility of the people to their government, something 
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we Americans, and perhaps especially we Alaskans, will never 
subscribe to or ever feel very easy around. It was very 
unnerving to me and very Canadian. My point is simply that 
Northern Canada is controlled and inhabited by a very thin 

but strong Canadian presence, and it has been that way at least 
Since the Gold Rush. Similarly, Alaska is all American; even 
the new Alaskans from Canada, of which we are proud to boast 

a good number, are quickly integrated and quickly accept 
Suspicion of government at all levels, thus becoming good 
American citizens. Even on the most remote parts of that 
northernmost border, these two contrasting life views face 

Gereee in fact, 1t° is on that border that the contrasts can be 
most striking. The people of Old Crow are not the same as the 
people of Fort Yukon or Chalkyitsik, though they are closely 
Beeated. Some of the background noise is filtered out when 

you compare the Gordon family of Aklavik with the Gordon family 
of Kaktovik. The American character and the Canadian 

eharacter seem to stand out in this one "Eskimo" family living 
on both sides of the border. One is a set of experiences and 
beliefs based on Viet Nam and tacos, Alyeska and San Francisco. 
The other has to do with Justice Berger, the Committee of 
Original Peoples' Entitlement, the hospital in Edmonton and kids 
going to school at McMaster. It would take a novelist or poet 
Pee cto tne root Ofe1t, but*it ts there, strong and real. 
Beeeover, 1t has ‘to be reckoned with. “Time and again I have 
seen the business of the day fail when these basic differences 
were not properly perceived: land claims conferences, corporate 
board meetings, just family visits. More often than not the 
business failed, and nobody even noticed. Everyone went 

home very certain that something good had happened, not to 
realize for some time, if ever, that there had been only polite 
talk and no understanding at all, no real motion, that all the 
talk had been slightly or considerably out of phase, coming 
from two separate, distinct and incompatible sets of space. 


Not long ago I was involved in planning for a pipeline and 
part of that planning had to do with ice road construction. 
I faced a team of Canadian ice road specialists who seemed 
to me utterly fogbound. Finally we agreed to review 
their ice road work in the Mackenzie Delta, where the problem 
immediately became obvious. The Delta, with roughly twice 
the degree days for plant -growth is a resiliant jungle - 
compared with the Alaskan Arctic Coast about which I was 
worried. We couldn't even find common words to discuss things 
like high relief cotton-grass tussock. Moreover, the Canadian 
Government is considerably more permissive of surface damage 
than its counterparts in Alaska. None of this was readily 
assimilated by my Calgarian friends for whom the notion of 
tougher terrain in Alaska and tougher government made no sense 
at all. It just didn't jibe with the national identity. 
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Earlier, as a Canadian resident, I had been involved in 
debates over the applicability of the Alaskan Native Land 
Claims Settlement to Canada. At the time some of the best 
legal minds in Canada were hell-bent on borrowing the Alaskan 
settlement and emplacing it intact on the Canadian North where, 
tOoomy thinking at least, it had very little applicability. 
Times. have changed, and now there seems to be little interest 
in an Alaskan-type settlement, but unfortunately based on the 
idea that the Alaskan settlement was wrong even for Alaska. 
While nobody would argue that the Alaskan settlement is 
imperfect, it certainly does not lack virtue, at least for 
Alaska. Moreover, careful and intelligent study of the Alaska 
eeertement could be a greathelp in resolving the aboriginal 
-title- issue in Canada, which is a most serious one. It is 
largely a matter of recognizing that Alaska and Canada are 
different, the land claims issues and ramifications are very 
different, and yet an analysis of the Alaskan experience 
could be valuable when viewed in its proper context. 


It is, I believe, an interesting and worthy intellectual 
exercise to try to see the border country for what it is. It 
is also of some considerable real and urgent importance to do 
so. Today the Porcupine Caribou Herd, the largest remaining 
Caribou herd, ranges partly in Canada and partly in Alaska. 
fees a truce uncaring migrating resident of the border country. 
[eee teis tO Survive aS an Organic herd, both Canadians and 
Americans must commit themselves to serious study and protection 
of both herd and habitat. There has to be cooperation, and common 
understanding and purpose. At the moment there seems to be little 
hope that either side will sufficiently understand the other to 
unite in the requisite common effort. It is indeed most likely 
feeeetcie last great caribou herd will be wasted while the 
respective game managers confer, review the problem, congratulate 
One another and completely fail to grasp the issue. 


There is more, much more, important at least from the 
standpoint of those of us who will live in the North. There . 
are pipelines and oil spills to worry about and people who need 
protection and understanding as much as the caribou. Anchorage 
has a massive child abuse problem. So does Inuvik and Barrow and 
Frobisher Bay. Both nations are bound to the exploitation of the 
North. The great rape 9f the North is just getting into full 
swing, whether it be for oil, for a place to park orange and blue 
tents, or as land for bureaucrats to preside over. Surely there 
has to be some wisdom generated on one side to apply to the 
other. If only, however, to address the problems of the border 
country, it behooves us to try to perceive, to accept and to 
try to cope with the differences in mood, capabilities, and 
intentions on each side of the border. It is fruitless to 
discuss the methods of resource management when the objectives 
and definitions may be fundamehtally different, when the words 
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mean different things, when each society perceives a different 
set of problems while looking at the same set of phenomena. 


The firm of a friend of mine in the gas transmission 
business is in a kind of partnership with a Canadian firm to 
build across Alaska and Canada what will be the world's largest 
gas transmission system. After several years of dealing on a 
daily basis with his Canadian counterparts, he confided to me 
recently that he was beginning to wonder if Canadians meant the 
same thing as Americans when they said the same words. He is 
definitely on the track of something. If friendship is based 
on knowledge, then acceptance, and then support, any real 
friendship along that border has a long way to go. It could 
turn out that we don't really like each other. In fact, that 
doesn't matter so much. It does matter, however, and it 
Matters greatly, that we begin to see what is on the other 
Side as it really is and to learn to work with it, at least 
in our own interest. Such understanding would certainly be 
in the interest of the border country and its resident 
populations. 
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